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the absence, therefore, of any strong pressure from without:in 
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THE CHURCHES. 


THE: MONTH. 


For months past the attention of Evangelical Christians, alike in Europe and 
Ameries, has been directed to the ‘revival of religious persecution in Turkey, in 


defiance at tnly of the dictates of hamanity and justice, bet of the most sscred 


treaty obligations. Moslem converts to Christianity, for no other offence than that 
of renouncing Islamism and avowing their adherence to the Gospel, have been 
arrested, dragged from their homes, cruelly beaten, and either imprisoned, exiled, or 
compelled to serve as soldiers in the army. Some years ago, and before the war in 
the Crimea, an Armenian was executed in Constantinople for abjuring the Moham- 
medan religion ; and the indignation expressed at this atrocious act by the repre- 
sentatives of the European Powers, obtained from the Sultan an assurance that 
thenceforward throughout his dominions Christianity should never be insulted, nor 
should Christians be oppressed or injured on account of their belief. ‘This promise, 
given personally to the British Ambassador at Constantinople, was, at a subsequent 
period, when the arms of England and France had saved Turkey from destruction at 
the hands of Russia, embodied in a firman, which decreed that no subject of the 
Sultan should be hindered in the exercise of his religion, nor in any way. molested 
on account of it. In the Treaty of Paris, concluded in 1856, this Hatti-Humayoun, 
as it is termed, was referred to, and it was accepted in good faith, as a proof that 
the Sultan and his Government were prepared to recognize the principles upon which 
European society was founded, by decreeing throughout the Ottoman dominions 
perfect liberty of conscience. Turkey had long conceded religious toleration to her 
non-Mussulman or Christian subjects; bat it was now, for the first time, distinctly 
stated to the representative of Great Britain that the freédom conferred by this 
firman was intended to extend to all, including Mussulmans, although not specified 
by name. Yet, despite these guarantees for religious liberty in Turkey, Christian 

feeling. and common humanity are now outraged by the spectacle of law-abiding, 
unoffending Christians suffering captivity, indignity, and exile—simply, because 


having been born in the Mussulman faith, their convictions have compelled them to 


renounce it. There is no doubt that the Treaty of Paris was concluded in goad Sith 
by the Sultan and his Ministers; but the Ottoman Government has had to contend with 


the fanaticism of a large proportion of its Turkish subjects—a fanaticiam wigigh has 
been increasing in extent and intensity since the socalled Mohagmedan In 


the Government of Turkey has of late yielded more apd.more t6 the intolerant and 
persecuting spirit of an influential portion of its ; who cannot tolerate the 
thought of any Mussulman being permitted with impunity. to abjure the religionef 
his forefathers. The, European Powers, by a clause in the Treaty of 1856, precluded 


themselves from active interference in enforcing.the provisions guaranteeing liberty 


of conscience to the subjects of the Porte ; and of this abstinence advantage has been 


taken by the persecuting’party. Emboldened by success, they have regently sought 
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to obtain from the Government a decree prohibiting the mle of the Bible and other 
d Christian books in Turkish ; and a number of such books have been actually seized 

bt by the police authorities at Constantinople, at the American Bible Society's depét. 

li It is therefore high time that prompt and energetic antion should be taken, by the 


British and American Governments more especially, to put « stop to proceedings so 

so hostile to the spirit of the age, and so inconsistent with the com- 
pact entered into by Turkey with the Governments which have rendered her such 
essential service. We rejoice to believe that such action as has already been taken 
will be vigorously followed up. Already have the efforts of the Evangelical Alliance 
in this matter, both in Europe and America, been so far effective, that the Foreign 
Ministers, both of England and France, have strongly remonstrated with the Turkish 
Government ; and it now only needs that these remonstrances should be enforced by 
the British Ambassador at Constantinople. The Duo Decazes has declared that if 
the British Cabinet will make the requisite demands, it will be supported in making 
them by the French Government; and instructions to that effect have, in fact, been 
sent to the French Ambassador in Turkey. Nor is this all. A memorial to the 
Sultan, originated by the Evangelical Alliance, and signed not only by its most 
- joffvential representatives in Europe and America, but by many of our most dis- 
tinguished public men (including members of both Houses of the Legislature), will 
very shortly be presented to the Sultam. A deputation, the influential character of 
which we can scarcely overrate, will, it is expected, proceed forthwith to Constanti- 
nople to present the address, which solicits fall protection for all Christians, and the 
restoration of thove who have been oppressed to the full enjoyment of their civil 
and religious rights. Let us hope that these efforts, under God's blessing, will be 
crowned with ultimate success. The prayers of thousands of Evangelical Christians 
on behalf of their persecuted brethren im Turkey will precede and accompany the 
deputation. Already are there tidings that the persecution has in some measure 
been relaxed ; and it requires only zealous perseverance on the part of the Christian 
Churches of Europe and America, and corresponding frmnem in their Governments, 
to insure its complete and speedy abrogation. 


The French Minister for Foreign Affairs has recently delivered an address, in 
which he appeals to moderate men of all parties to support the Septennate, and fairly — 
describes the present political situation as a truce imposed on impatient members of 
every party in the State, who, whilst they differ in their hopes of what the future 
may bring forth, are bound not to accelerate that time of trial, nor to deprive France 
of the benefit of the relative security it now enjoys. The French Government 
have acted prudently in withdrawing from Civita Vecchia the steamer Orénoque, the 

of which at that port was regarded as a standing insult to the Government 

of Italy, and as utterly unnecessary and useless for the service of the Pope. The griev- 

ance on the part of Italy might have been a sentimental one, but it was not the 

less real on that account. The. Roman Pontiff has always been, and still is, free to 

go and stay wherever and whenever be may please, and the existence of the French 

steamer in Italian waters was simply an undignified and feeble protest against the 
annexation by Italy of Rome, and the political dethronement of the Pope - 

At the instance of the Spanish Government, the police authorities in the frontier 

towns of France have received instructions from Paris to make a register of all 

Spanish subjects residingin those towns, and to submit the same to the consular repre- 

sentatives of the Serrano Cabinet. This step is, of course, ostensibly directed against 

the Carlists, and is instigated by the Serrano Ministry as a measure of precaution ; 

i "but the effect of it will be that no Spaniard will be able to reside in those frontier 
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towns of France without permission from bie own Consul or Ambassador. This 
measure, arbitrary as it appears, is but the revival of a convention between the two 
Governments, concluded twelve years since, but which had fallen into disuse. The — 
proceeding illustrates the desire of Marshal MacMahon’s Government to oblige that 
of Marshal Serrano, and to do their utmost to refute the charge of French complicity 
with the Carlist insurrection. Any apprehensions, however, that the Carlist war, 


whatever its result, will endanger or disturb the peace of Europe generally, appear 
to be rapidly subsiding. The reports that some of Don Carlos’s chief adherents have 


forsaken him, seem to be well-founded ; and the excesses to which his Ultramontane 
of his cause. 


Our readers will learn, with a satisfaction proportioned to the importance and 
significance of the fact itself, that Christian brothren in Italy have resolved to form 
au Italian Branch of the Evangelical Alliance. This deterurination was arrived at in 
the ancient capital of that country, so long the head-quarters.of Papal superstition, 
and the seat of antichristian power. It has. long been felt that in no vountry of 
Earope was the existence of such an organisation as the Alliance more imperatively 
called for. To unite, as in one body, the Evangelical Christians scattered throughout 
the Italian Peninsula—to give strength and concentration to their efforts for the 
spread of Gospel truth, and to enable them to bear such a testimony on behaif of the 
brotherhood of all true Christians as, in the city of Rome. especially, would be 
singularly potent and impressive—appeared to the British Council of the Alliance 


_ objecta worthy of special effort, and of a special mission to Italy itself Such a 


mission was therefore undertaken by the Secretary, and: the. result has fully 
answered, if not exceeded, the expectations of the Council, Mr. Davis was: most 
heartily received—a warm response was made to his suggestions; and not merely will 
a Branch Alliance be forthwith established, but the Christians of the capital have 
requested that the British Council will take the steps requisite for convening, as 
early as practicable, a General Conference to be held in. Rome.itself. To promote 
the bolding of such a Conference, embracing Christians from the various nations of 
the Continent, with the view of strengthening the continental branches, was, indeed, 
one of the objects of the Council, provided such a Conference cvuld. be effectively und: 
prudently arranged ; and to aseertain this, several branches of the Alliance have been 


_ visited by Mr. Davis. ‘The reselution of our Roman brethren will. shortly come 


under the consideration of the British Council, and of the various branches of the 
Alliance, both in Europe. and America. We trast that the result may eminently 
conduce to the progress of the Gospel in-Italy, and to the closer union of Evangelical 
Christians alike: in the Old: World and the New. 


It was hardly to be expected that elements of coclesiastical and religious 
thought so: conflicting as those brought together in the Ohureh Congréss held at 
Brighton, should not, by some kind of effervescence; make their contrariety the more 
manifest. Jt must certainly be said, to the credit of all parties, that the leaders and 
chief speakers in the Congress were manifestly anxious to avoid any collision which 
might be injurious to the reputation of the.clergy, leading members and dignitaries: 
of the Chureh thus met together for unofficial conference on its affaixs.. Still, it was. 


found impossible to preyent an explosive manifestation of feeling, principally amongst 


the lay portion of the audience, which at one tame threatened. to put a stop to the 


_ proceedings. Among other subjects which engaged the attention ofthe Congress 
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greatest amount of interest was concentrated, as was natural, on matters pertaining 
to the internal condition of the English Church; and of these, the reform of Convo- 
cation and the proposed revision of the Rubrics occupied, of course, the foremost 
place. It was in debate upon these leading questions that Colonel Barttelot 
awakened the wrath of a certain section of the assembly by declaring his belief that 
upon the way in which the Rubrics were revised would depend the question whether 
Convocation would or ought to retain the confidence of the laity, and the Church 
her hold upon the affections of the English people. The speaker went on to express 
his earnest hope that, whilst they acted in a spirit of fairness and conciliation, Convo- 
cation would carry out rubrical revision in consistency with the principles of the 
Reformation ; and he then proceeded to refer to principles of an opposite tendency to 
these—to the attempts now being made to Romanize the Church, and to the growing 
belief in the country that a desire for sacerdotal supremacy existed amongst a large 
portion of the clergy. It was these allusions thsi provoked the storm. ‘Shouts of 
indignation interrupted the speaker, and practically drowned his voice. Three times 
did the Bishop of Chichester, who presided, declare that the Colonel was in order, 
and had not exceeded the bounds of temperate discussion ; but his lordship’s autho- 
rity did not silence the clamour, which was renewed when Canon Fremantle subse- 
quently referred to the determination of Engliahmen not to submit to Romanizing 
efforts. It should, however, be noted that these noisy interruptions, discredituble as 
they were in such an assembly, proceeded from a small minority of those present, and 
that, with this exception, the conduct of the Congress reflected no blame on any who 
took part in its proceedings. The bare enumeration of the subjects discussed shows 


that the Congress did not shrink from considering topics of the greatest importance 


in the present state of the Church and of society. Spiritual life, the adaptation of 
the fabric and services of the Church to the wants of the times, home and foreign 
missions, the influence of social and sanitary conditions on religion, the education of 
women, and other vital questions of the day,—all claimed and received attention ; 
and the general reputation of these assemblies for ability in the treatment of the 
subjects taken was well sustained throughout. Thus has closed the fourteenth of 
these Congresses ; and, comparatively recent as is their origin, they bid fair, albeit un- 
official in their character, and without legal authority to back their decisions, to 
become one of the real sourees of influence in the Church of England. In the present 


_ divided condition of the Church, they afford scope for a full expression of opinion, | 


they bring together men of opposing schools of thought, and they enable the laity to 
have some voice, at least, in ecclesiastical affairs. It would not be just to close our 
‘notice of this Congress without paying a tribute of admiration to the Bishop of Mel- 
bourne’s unequivocal advocacy of the sole authority of Holy Scripture, and his repu- 
diation of tradition as a guide either for the faith or practice of the Church. Most 
unflinchingly did he maintain, what it is so needful-now to re:uember, that it is not 
~@nly the right, but the duty of every man to search the Scriptures for himself, and 
to see whether the things contained im any other book, or taught by any man, are in 
accordance with the will of God, as therein revealed. 


_ The prominent position assigned in the discussions of the Church Congress held. 
at Brighton to the Old Catholic movement on the Continent, has recalled public 
attention both to the Old Catholic Congress held at Freiburg in September, and to 
which: took place afterwards at Bonn. The details of the harassing persecutions 
which many of the chiefs of the Old Catholics have endured at the hands of the 
acting under the inspiration of the Vatican, and which ‘were com- 
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municated in detail to the Brighton Congress by Professor Mayor, were intensely 
interesting, and calculated to arouse the deepest sympathy with the leaders of the 
movement. From the tenor of the addresses at Brighton on the subject of the Old 
Catholics, it is obvious that amongst the High Church party, no less than the Evan- 
gelicals, they are regarded with peculiar interest—a fact easy of explanation when 


maintained, So, again, the retention of the practice of confession, whether to a con- 
gregation or a priest, is not rendered innocaous, or less derogatory to the divine 
prerogative of absolution, by the declaration that it is not to be compulsory nor 
are many in the Anglican communion who would fain 
Under the limitations specified, they publicly advocate it as of 
the highest value to the soul ; but as an actual fact, it is found that the confessional 
is absolutely incompatible either with purity or freedom. We are glad to know 
that certain most pernicious Romish doctrines, such as “ works of supererogation” - 
and indulgences for sin, are unmistakably condemned ; but we regret to learn, on 
the other hand, that the commemoration of departed saints is sanctioned, and that 
their invocation, although stated to be nog of divine authority, is not prohibited or 
disallowed. But perhaps the most illogical feature of the Old Catholic system, as it 
stands, is their rejection of the doctrine of the “ Real Presence,” whilst at the same 
time they regard every celebration of the Lord’s Supper as an actual sacrifice, in 
which the offering up of Christ is, as it were, again and again presented unto God. 
Very different this from the teaching of the Apostle Paul, who tells us that the 
sacrifice of Christ was offered “once for all,” and is of all-sufficient and inestimable 
price. As was well stated by the Bishop of Melbourne,—whilst our Old Cathglic: 
brethren have a strong claim upon our sympathy and prayers, we must be cureful 
not to descend to their level, but to raise them up to ours, and not suffer our desire 
to hold communion with them to induce. us to gloss over any of the gréat truths 
_ which were vindicated at the Reformation, or to seem even to countenance any of 
the errors of doctrine or practice which the Reformed Churches then so unmistakably 
and thoroughly renounced. We observe that the Old Catholics are paying special 


long bear ‘ait testimony to the grand but simple doctrines of the Gospel, 
unencum Wy the traditions and inventions of a dark and superstitious age. — 


> meetings of the Congregational Union at Huddersfield, and of the Baptist 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, have this autumn been most largely and influen- 
nded, and have been distinguinhed by great ability and vigour. At Hud- — 
mathe power of Christian faith, the true secret of all church power, the de- 
spent of voluntary agency in religious effort, the individual responsibility of 
church members, and the due relation between science ard religion, were, amongst 


t 


we regard the intermediate position which they occapy between the Protestant and 
Romish Churches. That position is ably defined. by a contemporary as “ much in 
advance of that of the Ohurch of Rome, albeit far short of the standpoint of the 
Reformed Churches of the sixteenth century.” On the rights of the laity to the 
unrestricted possession and perusal of the Word of God, they utter no uncertain 
sound ; but the equal clearness with which they maintain the authority of Ohurch 
tradition goes far to neutralize the practical value of the rights thus asserted and 
attention to their internal organization, and that the inanguration of what may be 
termed a missionary or propagandist movement has been definitively determined on. 
This point was fully brought out in the discussions of the Congress held at Frei- 
burg. Whilst the Old Catholics persistently labour to advance their principles, 
there is no fear that the movement is declining in vitality, and we trust that our 
fa 
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many other topics of almost equal moment, most ably and thoroughly discussed. 
The paper read by the Rev. Watson Smith, on the respective spheres of revelation 
and science, was a thoroughly exhaustive production—a masterpiece of its kind—the 
great point of which was to prove that religion and science, so far from being anta- 
gonistic, were essentially allies, parts of one great whole—both, when rightly com- 
prebeucded, being revelations of that one God and Father of us all, in whom are all 
things, and by whom all thisigs consist. Dr. Parker, of London, in an address of 
great power, vindicated the orders of the Nonoonformist ministry ; and the subject 
of Christian missions also received a large share of the attention of the Union. 
The present aspect of the controversy between Rome and the Protestantiam of this 
country, and the present position of Nonconformists im relation to the various 
parties in the Chureh, were, of course, freely and comprehensively discussed. Our 
Baptist friends were no leas successful as regards the general tone and spirit of their 
meetings ; and the hespitality shown them by the people of Newcastle eminently 
conduced to this result. Their session derived also special interest from the presence 
amongst them of several missionaries from India, and especially of Dr. Wenger. 
The topics of Bible translation and revision, and the great work of missions gene- 
rally, were very fully treated of, and in a manner befitting their importance in 
relation to those great evangelistic obligations which devolve on every section of the 
Christian Church. A spirit of revival in relation to every department of Christian 
labour appears, more or less, to have sprang up in every denomination in our midst ; 
and this we cannot but regard as ane of the most hopeful and encouraging aspects 
of the times, 
THE DOCTRINAL CONSENSUS OF EVANGELICAL CHRISTENDOM.* 
BY THE REV. PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D. 

Terr are various ways proposed for bringing about a doctrinal consensus of 
Christendom. 

The first scheme we mention is that of an absorptive union of all creeds into one. 
This is the Roman Catholic view, which, consistent with its claim to infallibility, 
insists upon the absolate surrender on the part of the individual to the infallible 
standard of a Roman Pope. There are narrow-minded persons in other denomina- 
tions who are good-natured enough to set up their creed as the universal standard of 
a belief for the whole Christian world, believing that ultimately the world will come 
to them. But for myself, I can cherish no hope of this kind. It seems to me 
simply impossible that before the millennium, the Greeks and Protestants will 
become Romanists, or the latter should become Greeks or Protestants. Nor will all 
Protestants become Episcopalians, or Lutherans, or Presbyterians, or Methodists, or 
~ Baptists. I have no doubt that seme of the smaller sects which have no historical 
mission to fulfil, will pass away ; and the sooner the better. But the great leading 
denominations are each reflecting different lineaments in the physiognomy of Christ ; 
and these Providence itself has raised up to do a particular work and fulfil a neces- 
sary mission, and they will continue, at all events, until that mission is fulfilled. 
As far as we can see, there is still an abundance of work for them all, and will be 
for an indefinite time tocome._. . | 

The second scheme, or negative one, is the surrender of all creeds as human 
inventions, and going back to the Bible alone, in connection perhaps, as some would 

_ wish, with the Apostles’ Creed, as the briefest and most simple summary of Christian 
doctrine. But this negative union is a destruction of all history, and an affrdnt and 


* An Address delivered at the firet Conference of the Dominion Evangelical Alliance in 
Montreal, October, 1874, 
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denial of the commen lesson of history. History is no clild's play, and it is no 
Bedlam either. It is the unfolding of God's own plans of infinite wisdom and love. 
lt is a most serious work, which will stand the test of time, and last for ever. It is 
a progressive approach to a final salution of all the problems which God has given 
the human race and to his people to solve. Suppose *«st we do away with ail | 
these historical concretions of the past, and begin at the .eginning Unless God 
changed our nature, and made us of different stuff from our forefathers, we would 
by-and-by, one by one, bring up the self-came questions which im times past led to 
different interpretations of the Bible. 

The third view is that of the eclectic creed, which should select from the various 
creeds here a piece and there a piece. Such a creed would fail stillborn upon the 
Church, and would not be worth the pains spent upon it. A creed is no combi- 
nation, is no accumulation of opinions, no mechanical structure. It is a growth and 
a product of a certain form of intellectual life. Compromises may serve a temporary 
purpose, bat they are not a settlement of a difficulty. Principles must work them- 
selves out. 

The fourth view is that of a conservative union, which makes it possible for us, 
from a truly broad and evangelical platform, te recognise in their relative rights all 
these various creeds of Christendom, as far as they do not contradict the Word of 
God or contradict each other, to represent merely the various aspects and forms of 
ome and the same saving truth. This I conveive to be the idea which underlies the : 
Evangelical Alliance. It aims to bring together in fraternal union end communion 
the living members of the different sections of Evangelical Protestantism on a | 
common basis of recognized truth, without aiming at an orgaric union or amalgama- | 

| 


tion of different churches and sects, and without interfering with the individual 

conscience or denominational loyalty of any particular member joining that society. 

And this idea has taken root im some of the best and noblest minds of the age, and : 

it has been signally blessed by God in doing goed ine vast and increasing circle. And ) 

this idea may lead to great results in time to come ; for this spirit of fraternal union | 

and communion, this spirit of true Christian and eatholic love and recognition, will 5 

gradually pervade the various churches themselves, and lead at last to a final recog- | 

nition and imtercommunion of those churches, without destroying their individuality 

or interfering with their particular character. The Evangelical Alliance does not 

intend to create union, but it works on the basis of existing anion. It assumes the 

fact that all true Christians are one in Christ, their living Head, and have been one 

from the beginning. I have already said that we have, in the first place, an qou- 

menical consensus in the Apostles’ Creed and the Nicene Oreed, which ought never { 
. be surrendered or giveli up} and we have, in the second place, an evangelical 

consensus in the union of the members which all Protestant confessions alike lay | 

claim to as flowing directly from the Word of God. It is'teue this evangelical can- | 

sensus has not been formularized, and here we may say it is desirable to have such a | 

formula of a doctrinal consensus of specific Evangelical Christianity, corresponding 

to the Apesties’ Creed. The Evangelical Alliance has attempted to do that in the 

nine articles, and these nine articles have so far served an important practical pur- | 

pose. They have defined the boundary, also, within which it were wise to keep, at - | 

all events for the present. And these nine articles must be adhered to until they 

are superseded by something better. We ought to have such a formularized con- 

. sensus a8 we could profess as an act of faith, as an act of worship; and such a one 

will be made when it is needed under a sort of inspiration from on high. 


| 
1. We must This, even ifs | 
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were possible, would not be desirable. God's truth is infinite, and cannot be com- 
by cay ono church or sath lem by oh God 
has constituted men’s minds differently. No two are precisely alike. Every disciple 
reflects a peculiar lineament of the great Master of all. Unity is not uniformity, 
bat implies freedom and variety. It takes many sounds to produce a harmony,-and 
many flowers of different shape, colour, and flavour to make a garden. The New 
Testament itself exhibits the greatest variety in the unity of the Spirit. Every one 
of the four Gospels has its peculiarities of conception, plan, and style, and presents — 
new aspects of the image of our Saviour. How different from the Synoptists is 
John, who leaned on) the Master's bosom ; and yet his incarnate God is the same 
person with the Divine Man of the others! And if we examine the Epistles, we 
can closely discern three distinct types of doctrine: the Jewish Christian type of 
Janes and Peter, the Gentile Christian type of Paul, and the higher union of the 
two in John. There is an Apostle of hope, an Apostle of faith, and an Apostle of 
love. The harmony and difference of the Old and New Testaments, authority and 
freedom, divine sovereignty and human responsibility, justification by free grace. 
writings, not as contradictory, but as supplementary truths. 

2. We must distinguish between truth and dogma Truth ia the divinely 
revealed substance—dogma the human form and logical statement of it. Truth 
alone can save, not the dogma. Many may sincerely believe the truth as exhibited 
in the Word of God, and yet feel unable to accept as binding any dogmatic formula. 
Theoretical orthodoxy is not always connected with living piety. It may be dead 
and worthless before God. “The devils also believe and tremble.” 8g aye 
and to act right is as important as to think right and believe right. 

Andéher distinction be made between siliglons and theo-. 
logical differences. Learned Christians of different denominations, or of the same 
denomination, may be at perfect harmony in their inward spiritual life, and yet 
widely dissent in their theology. Most of the differences of the Evangelical creeds 
are not religious, but theological and secondary, or non-fundamental. It was a 
serious mistake of an iftensely theological age to introduce so much metaphysical 
theology into the creeds, and thus to intensify and 
and hatred. A creed is not a system of scientific theology. 

‘cur of thith would be ter for being shorter, simpler, 
and more popular.- But changes in public documents once accepted are inexpedient, 
and lead to endless trouble and confusion, as the history of the Filioque and the 
altered Augsburg Confession abundantly prove. 

_ 4. We must cultivate a traly evangelical, catholic spirit—a spirit of Christian 
courtesy, liberality, and charity—towards all who love our Lord and Saviour, of what- 
ever creed. We must subordinate denominationalism to catholicity, and catholicity 
to our’ general Christianity. We must be Christians, or followers of Christ, first 
and last,’ and ‘followers of Luther, Calvin, Knox, Wesley, only so far as they them- 
selves follow Jesus. “Christianus mihi nomen ; Latheranus sive Reformatus mihi 
cognomen. - Christianus sum, nihil Christiani a me alienum puto.” 

‘Tet us remember that we are saved, not by our human notions, but by divine 
truth ; not by what separates us, but by what we hold in common, even the blessed 
Lord whorls @hove us all and in ue all. In the present divided state 
of the Church,’we must needs belong to a particular denomination, and ‘are bound . 
to labour for it with honest loyalty, zeal, and energy; but our steady aim should — 
be through our denominations to serve and promote the kingdom of: Christ’ alone. 
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must if we live in the temple at all, we may maintain the most friendly and fra- 
ternal relations to our neighbours who occupy different apartments, yet worship and 
glorify the same God and the same Saviour. It is wicked to hate and cutse those 
whom God loves and blesses. We should rejoice in every victory won for Christ in 
every church or chapel, whatever name it may bear. If we love Christians of other 
creeds only as far as they agree with us, we do no more than the heathen do, who 
love their own. We must love them also because of their peculiarities and differ- 


ences, as far as these represent aspects of truth, and are prospered by God. , Man 


end loves te hor womemy and wenen 


for his manly qualities. 
We must rise to such a high platform from which we can vecognian dnd bil 


God-speed to every corps and division of the army of the great Captain of our sal- 
vation. Let our theology be as broad as God's truth and God's love, and as narrow 
as God's justice ; let us think more highly, of others than ourselves ; let humility 
and love be our cardinal virtues. Thus shall we prove true disciples of Him who 
died and rose for us all, and whose Sout end: tant command is to love Ged with all 
our heart, and our neighbour as ourselves. 

Neither circumcision nor Reform, 
neither Calvinism nor Armenianism, neither Episcopacy nor Presbytery, nor any 
other human distinction, availeth anything before God, and at His judgment-seat, 
but a new creature in Christ Jesus. To Him we belong, in His name we are 
baptized, by His blood we are saved. Him alone let us love and serve as long as 
life lasts ; and when we shall see Him as He is, not through a glass darkly, but face 
to face in all His loveliness and majesty, we shall. reach. in Him the solution of all 
perplexing problems on earth—the divine harmony of all discordant human creeds. 

_ 5. Finally, let us never cease to pray for a Pentecostal outpouring of the Holy 
Ghost upon all. the Churches which profess the holy name of .Jesus. The Holy 
Spirit alone, who is the Spirit of union and peace, can heal the divisions of Christen- 
dom, destroy the evil spirit of bigotry, hatred, and jealousy, fill us with divine love, 
and overrule all sectarian divisions for a deeper and fuller harmony. 

God: spead.,the “blessed, time whan. we,chall. no see Peter and Paul and 
Apolics standing in the but alone, and be in Him and He in us, 
even as He is in the Father and the Father in Him. 

«++ BISHOP CALLAWAY'S-ZULU«DEAOON. on | 
Tue Mission Field, in announcing the death of Umpengula M’banda of Springvale, 
Natal, one of the native deacons ordained by the Bish op of Maritzburg on Christmas. 
day, 1871, gives the following sketch of his character and career. It will be seen 
that they had an intimate connection with the mission 
cially the attempt to develop a native ministry. 

Bishop Callaway first met Umpenguls in 1856 at Table Mountain mission 
station. He was then an “inquirer,” and was under censure, because, acting as he 
supposed in accordance with native custom, he had taken Mary to be his wife with- 
out any ceremony of any kind. Mary, exercising a right, in accordance as she also 
supposed with native custom, had separated from her husband, an old polygamist, 
into a marriage connection with whom she had been forced. Neither of them‘ were 
members of any Christian community, although Mary had been brought up almost 
from infancy by American missionaries. The following year, Umpengula and Mary, 
with their little girl Lacy, went to Pietermaritzburg, and engaged ‘themselves ‘as 


servants to Miss Barter. Here they were at once brought under deep religious in- 
fluences. And not only was Umpéngula taught to read, etc., in the native school 
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carried on by Dr. Callaway in his own house at Pietermaritzburg, but both he and 
Mary attended with great regularity the services held for natives on Sundays. In 
1858, Umpengu and Mary, after a prolonged period of instruction as catechumens, 
were baptised with their only child Lacy, at St. Andrew's Church, Pietermaritabarg, 
and, after preliminary difficulties arising Grom Mary's former marriage hed boon 
removed, were married by Christian rites. 

When Dr. Callaway went to establish a mission on the Umkomanzi, they 
accompanied him. Umpengula went with Dr. Callaway when he set out to make 
an exploration for the needful site, and was the first of the native Christians who 
settled at Springvale. It is still remembered how delighted he was as he stood on 


the spot selected ; and as he cast his eyes on the Surrounding country, they lighted up 


with an intensity of satisfaction in the joyful expectation of such a country becoming 
his future home. Little thought he then that in somewhat less than sixteen years it 


was to become the final resting-place of his mortal remains! For some time, 
Umpengule was a mere labourer on the place. He helped Dr. Callaway to build 
his first wattle and daub cottage; and Mary was Dr. Callaway’s attendant during 
the four months he lived alone in a native hut; she cooked and washed for him, and 
did well and faithfully the services he required of her, with a tenderness and attention 
no white person could have surpassed. 

It was by accident that Dr. Callaway discovered U mpengula’s ability as a teacher 
of the Zulu language. From the time of this discovery, for fourteen years antil he 
left Natal last year to come to England, Umpengula was daily with him in his study, 
teaching him the Zulu tongue, the customs, habits, and superstitions of the people, 
with the histories of his own and other tribes, and helping him to translate the Bible 
and Prayer-book mto Zalu. He was a most intelligent and pleasant companion, and 
had « remarkable facility in imparting information within the ephere of his own 
knowledge, while outside that, he showed great teachubleness and anxiety to learn. 
The doctor has been known to say that he could at any time spend an hour pleasantly 
and usefully with Umpenguls in conversing on common things. He was remarkably 
well acquainted with the plants, birds, and animals of the country ; knew a great 
deal of native remedies, and the native notions of disease and its treatment ; he was 
acquainted with a great many proverbs which he would tell the doctor, and give him 
a running commentary on their meaning and application. These amount to nearly — 
three hundred, and, with the explanations given by Umpengula, form as interesting 
and copious an account of the modes of thought and habits of the natives as could 
easily be obtained. probable thet there dess not exist anywhere such 
store of peculiar information on the Zalu mind. 

This constant work of an intellectual kind could not but very much affect 
Umpengula’s character, and he visibly developed in every way—in intellect, judg- 
ment, moral perception, and religious sensibility. He was not, however, very apt at 
books. He learned to read his own language well, but he was purposely kept from 
Jearning English, lest it should corrupt the idiom of his own tongue. He never 
became a good writer, neither did he make much progress in arithmetic. But, asa 
man of judgment, and as a teacher of Christian truth, he was invaluable. He was 
“aman of one Book.” The one book he read was the Bible. The clearness of his | 
perception, and his grasp of the meaning of the sacred writings, were very remarkable. 
When preaching he often seemed so rapt as to be conscious of nothing but the 
Divine presence ; his action was energetic and dignified, never excessive or grotesque ; 
and whilst speaking his eyes flashed with a holy fire. A favourite mode of appeal 
with bim was that of putting a string of questions to his hearers, and answering them 
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Christians, live as the heathen? Shall we who profess faith in Christ, live as those 
who have none! Shall we deny the Lord who bought us—trample his blood under 
foot by our unholy lives—do despite to his Spirit—turn back to the world again, 
from which he has separated us?” And then, raising his hand to heaven, he would 
say, with a voice full of emotion, “ Nakanye, hanawe, nakanye/” (“ By no means, 
brethren, by no means.”) The echo of his living teaching will long be heard in the 
hearts of many of his countrymen. He was a man of prayer. At « very early 
period of the mission at Springvale, a white man, whilst teking a walk, suddenly 
cam» upon Umpengula, kneeling at the foot of a tree in prayer, ina retired spot, and 
so earnestly engaged and rapt that he was able to pass without disturbing him. 
Prayer was the secret of his strength. 
: On one cocasion, some years ago, he was tempted to leave Springvale, and, 
on himeelf a very common self-deception, persuaded himself that it was in 
to to the Lanta wails go to the south of the Umzimkulu. 
Two.of his brothers had gone there; a grant of land hed been allotted to them 
by the Griqua government, and Umpengula wished to aecompany them—doubtless 
in reality to attain, as he thought, a better and more independent position; and 
this he excused or justified, or, it may be, even concealed from himself, by the idea 
that there he might become a preacher to the heathen. He was not then ordained. 
According to their usual custom, he first sent a message through William Ngewensa, 
to say that he wished to say good-bye to Dr. Callaway. William was evidently 
much troubled when he delivered the message, antl looked upon itas bed. Dr. 
Callaway called Umpengula, and, in a loving and kind, but firm and unhesitating 
manner, pointed out to him the self-delusion .he was practising in leaving a knewn 
sphere of active and most useful work for God, to go to a place to which Ged had 
not called him. He spoke to him of the danger .of quitting such a position, and 
leaving unfinished the great work of translating the Bible apd Prayer-book in which 
they were engaged together, which neither of them could sowell complete if separated 
from the other. Only one conversation took place between them on the aubject. 
 Umpengula returned in a very little time, and said to Dr. “Tan think I 
ought to stay at Springvale, and I agree to do so.” 
It is impossible to say from what he was saved by thus bending his own wishes 
to his duty. His brothers quarrelled ; one of them set on a half-brother to kill the 
other : both were charged with the murder; the half-brother was hung, and the other 
escaped punishment one knows nat how. A great ruin came upon the family which 
had gone to Griqualand, and Umpengula himself lost much; he had entrysted to his 
brother cattle, which were seized by the Government, and only partially recovered. 
These sad events greatly affected Umpengula ; he felt more and more how wisely and 
rightly bis pastor had judged for him, and was deeply humbled as well as thankful. 
‘He became seriously ill for a time, and lost his elasticity of spirits. He felt that he 
had escaped.a terrible evil, the greatness of which he could not measure; and one 
could date from that time a great deepening in his spiritual life. 
For some years before Dr. Callaway neceived -the call from the Scottish [ Episco- 
pal] Church to the episcopate,* Umpengula had manifested an increasing delicacy of 
* [The Scottish Episcopal Church having resolved to found, through its Boartl of ‘Missions, a mis- 
siovary bishopric of Kaffraria (including also part of Natal), selected as the first bishop the-Rev. Henry 
Callaway, M.D. He accordingly received consecration at Edinburgh on the Ist of November last. Twenty 
years ago, Dr. Callaway gave up a large medical practice in London for mission work in South Africa, 
where he has laboured ever siace, without break or intermission, with happy result, translating the Bible, 


Prayer-book, end other works, into the native language, and converting to the faith of Uhrist the people 
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health. He loved the desbir-with rately curpamed. Ho was intensely de- 
lighted when, he and William having bees called by Dr. , he read to them 
ths letters from England, and, scepeding to kis wont, com them on the subject. 
Umpenguls said it would be right fer him to accept the offlee—that is, if it did not 
involve quitting the work aheady $s on the Umkomanzi. This, too, was 
William’s judgment, oaly lass eiipressed. Umpengula much wished to come 
to England to ste his bélowed friend and pastor consecrated. It became « favourite 


subject of his thoughts and comversation, and one day he said in his earnest way toa 
friend, “Oh, if I could only seo my dear master made « bishop, I could willingly 


die ;” little expecting then that he should live only long enough to bear of the consecra- 


tion. He aceompanied Dr. Callaway through Kaffraria, on his way to Grahamstown, as 
far as the Tehungwana mission station, where he took leave of him with great 
feeling. spat where be lat chock Sowell with Unpengele piace 
ever consecrated in the memory of Bishop Callaway. 

He had been requested by Dr. Callaway before leaving to take up a mission to 
the tribe of Unjan. He entered upon it without delay, and right well he did it. 
He soon had a congregation of from sixty to eighty on a Sunday, and was evidently 
beginning to exercise influence among them, by the visits paid to their huts. Bat he 
was not satisfied with the slowness of the growth of his work. He once said, “I do 


not know how it is with these people. We have not yet found the right way to 


entrance into them. I am seeking it continually ; but we have not found it yet.” 
He also went to the Highflats, where there was a large number of catechumens, who, 
from want of missionaries, had not been sufficiently instructed to be baptized. He 
remained there ten days, and at length he baptized twelve. This was the last great 
act of his ministry. When he was approaching his end, he said to his wife, “‘ 1 am 
passing away. I shall not get well. If it were God's will, I should like to live to 
complete with Umfandisi the work of translating the Bible ; bat if not, I am con- 
tent ; we have done a great deal.” 
Thave life of this native deneon, the first ordained in 
Natal, among ‘which is an autobiography giving an account of his early life, his con- 
version, etc., up to the time he becati® acquainted with Dr. Callaway. It is hoped 
that these materials will be worked into a memoir of this good servant of Christ, 
and that by it, though dead, he may yet speak of the efficacy of the Gospel, and be — 
a means of stirring up more and mote the missionary spirit in English Christians.’ . 
_ ‘Rothe above record of Umpetigala’s life, written by a Natal friend, we add the | 
account of his last days, from the pen of his worthy fellow-labourer in the 
Zulu mission, Mr. F. Broadbent: “The Rev. Umpengula M’banda was called to rest 
on the 12th January. It was sad day in the annals of Springvale, and we are even 
now daily reminded of our great loss : his influence was so great, not only amongst 
the native Obristians, but also among the heathen. Although his natural courtesy 
and affability, to which were added the graces of a devout Christian and his exten- 
sive knowledge, made him a great favourite, yet his bold manner of rebuking vice, his 
uncompromising attitude in its presence made him many enemies, and he had much 


to suffer; the society may indeed count him amongst the roll of the Church’s con- 


fessors, for histonly offence was the ‘ offence of the Cross.’ For some weeks before 
his death he hed hed bed health, but did not allow himself to rest. About three 
weeks before that he said to his wife, when starting for a Sunday service at Unjan’s, 
that he felt very ill, and added, ‘but it is proper that I should die doing my 
Father's business, and I trust that the Lord will give me strength to preach his 
word also amongst Ubidbli’s people ;’—he referred to keeping an engagement to visit _ 
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NEW EVANGELICAL CHURCH AT BORDEAUX. 

Mrs. Culling Hanbury has received from | laid on August 25, in the presence of the 
Madame Pozzi, of Bordeaux, an interesting | elders of the cliurch and other members. M. | 
letter, dated September 1, from which the | Pozzi, pastor, offéred up ee 
following are extracts :— giving and supplication for fiture blessing; 

ved “With regard to our new church—Eglise | tracts were afterwards distributed amongst the 
_ Evangelique—the first stone-of the edifice was | workmen. There was‘no farther ceremony. If 
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om sacred subjects for our schools 
“The building of our new church is to 
cost 1,2001 The site was purchased in 1872. 


were with us; and I feel sure we should have 
had the approbation of many dear friends in 
whose generous interest I heartily thanked 
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that day. Nor mast I omit to say that one 


of our schools is almost entirely supported by 
subscribers in Bordeaux, and those principally 
Protestants not belonging to our own Church. 
We are poor, and we have in these schools a 
good work and a great responsibility, so that 
I do not hesitate to place them before you as 


truly worthy objects of Christian liberality 
and interest. Our little school féte was very 

ifying; we give no prizes, but each re- 
ceived a new illustrated tract, and were de- 
lighted; many of these children 


to town, and lengthened evenings allow the 


work-people to leave their work earlier.” 


THE ESTABLISHED PROTESTANT CHURCH OF GENEV 


seen, any time these hundred years, and 

bination between Church and State, it is not the 
maintains its purity of doctrine and discipline 
superior to the State, but that it is the State 
which, in. ing, pulls the Church down to 
its own level. the State is a demo- 
cracy, the OChureh ‘Will represent the average 


‘belief or unbeliefofthe ruling public. ‘Three 


; | bundy ed years ago, the Church of Geneva was 
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: all goes on well, we shall take possession by 
Christmas. It is to seat from 400 to 500 
people ; will be of plain architecture, but built 
of pretty white stone, and commodious, with 
school-room under ground, which, until we 
ever, more than five or six families—Roman 
Catholio—attending regularly the services; 
but they listen apparently with deep interest 
We bave in hand 1,040) nic a De | to the Gospel message of free salvation and 
added the interest in the banka, where our | pardon through the love and sacrifice of their 
We have also to thank the Hos. A. Kinnaird,| “We hope to be able to continue an evan- 
who kindly opened a credit for us at Messrs. | gelistic service in this quarter of the town, 
Ransom and Bouverie’s, and who has just sent | although the work is almost too much for 
we the money one pastor unaided by au evangelist. I must 
ment. We. wish to 2001, leaving thus | say that we are very ably seconded by our 
; a margin of 60/. for various expenses. | two devoted Bible-women; one is a ‘true 
“ We closed our three schools last week for type’ of the old Huguenots, born and brought 
the holidays; 190 children present out of | up in the Cevennes; both are truly working 
; 220 on the school-list; some were fll, some in the Lord’s vineyard. Our Home Mission 
absent, some coming irregularly. We were | prayer-tieeting stil] continues every Wednes- 
much pleased and satisfied with their progress. | day fortnight at our house, and two weekly 
When I say we, I include several friends who | prayer-meetings are held in working men’s ; 
houses, All other meetings are suspended 
until cooler weather brings back our friends 
4 
The Old Protestant State Churchof Geneva, | of State, its Consistory, and its Venerable 
| founded by John Calvin, mother and chief of | Company of Pastors—whether he believed 
. all the Presbyterian Churches of the world, is| that the Church would transform the whole 
dead. I have just been listening to its funeral community by sanctifying power into a city 
sermon. It was pronouncei before a throng | of asints; or whether he had the dream that 
of three thousand people;-in the new Reforma- | in the long run the State would maintain a 
tion Hall, by Pastor Coulin. There was no mote orthodox 
attempt to disguise the fact of death—that | than In either case he t have 
was too evident. The preacher could only 
| comfort the great crowd of mourners—and 
| real mourners they were, too, as children 
mourning for a mother—by expatiating on 
the hopes of a future resurrection. . 
7 The Church took the law to help and de- 
fend and sustain it ; and it has perished by 
the law. Ido not know what was Calvin's 
i _ hope when he organized his little working 
tia model of civil and ecclesiastical government 
- in this marvellous republic, with its 
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Calvinist, At the beginning of the last cen- 


neither Catholics nor Jews), and no act of ordi- 
nation is required to instal them in their func- 
tions ; so that the pastor-elect comes into his 
place quite independently of any consent of 
his colleagues. Once in his place, he has 
absolutely unrestricted liberty as to what sab- 
jects he shall treat in the pulpit, whether 
secular or sacred, and also as to what he shall 
Neither is he limited by any 


[From our own Correspondent. ] 
——, Prussia, Oct. 20, 1874. 
THE CIVIL MARRIAGE LAW. 
Shortly before the 1st of October the High 
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the most zealous of the Evangelicals to form 
a Free Church, seems not to have weakened 
the Evangelical infinence in the State Church. 


| On the contrary, there are more Orthodox men 


in that Church now than there were before 
the separation. Especially is the Orthodox 
gain felt in the ranks of the clergy. Happily, 
the pastors’ salaries are not such as to tempt 
any man to an work ; the result 
is that the most earnest theology has supplied 
the most numerous recruits to the “ Company 
of Pastors,” and the “ Liberal” party in this 
clergy were beginning to look with dismay 
upon their dwindling ranks. There are noble 
preachers among the Geneva Evangelicals, and 
it is observed that when these are announced 
to preach, the churches are filled ; while the 
Liberals discourse to empty benches. Plainly, 
Liberaliem was in a bed way. It was still. 
strong, however, at the polls ; for people that 
will mot come to worship may nevertheless 
be induced to vote. Hence the new law, as. 
the expedient of a declining party. 

Another of the immediate occasions of the 


cha- | law is suggested by the provision making 


foreigners eligible to the pastoral office. This 
looks to the recent turn of in the French 


Protestant Church, which puts the control of 
that Church into the hands of the Orthodox 
party, and is likely to be followed by an 
exodus of displaced Liberals from France, if a’ 
good place can be made for them on the other 
side of the Swiss frontier. , 

On the whole, then, the new law, so mis- 
chievous in itself, marks a clear advance, and 


in French-speaking 
Europe. So far as the old Geneva Church is 


for the clergy was reduced to this—that they 
should accept the Scriptures as of divine 
authority. By a law just adopted by popular | 
vote, all qualifications for the ministry, except 
good moral character and a certain proficiency 
in theological studies, are abolished ; the min- 
isters are to be elected by universal suffrage 
of the Protestant citizens (i¢., those who are 
liturgy or directory of worship. The famous 
and veverable Church of Geneva is henceforth 
a lyceum for gratuitous lectures, in which re- 
ligious subjects are not forbidden. Except by 
tradition and (for the present) by usage, it has 
no Christian character, and no religious 
whim of the Geneva populace may choose to 
make it, and is not at all unlikely to be made 
a propaganda of materialism and atheism. 
Said not Pastor Coulin well, that the National 
Protestant Church of Geneva had ceased to be ? 
And yet, strange as it may seem, this mon- 
strous “ Law for the Organization of Protest- 
ant Worship” is not altogether an indication 
of religious decline in Geneva, but rather of 
the contrary. Ever since the memorable visit | a hopeful prospect, in the interests of sound 
. of Evangelical and Orthodox sentiment, in a 
soil then almost exclusively given over to | concerned, indeed, it is dead and in its sepul- 
Rationalism, has been vast, and is still in pro- | chre ; but the mourners look with a “ reason- 
gress, Among the spiritual offspring of the | able, religious, and holy hope” for its future 
Haldanes, were Cesar Malan and Merle | resurrection in a more glorious form ; but not 
@’Aubigné ; and these, in their turn, have | as a State Church.— Boston Congregationalist. 
had an abundant posterity. The secession of : 
| GERMANY. 
sary once—on the Sunday. Henceforth the 
notice will only consist of an announcement 
that such and such persons intend that their 
marriage shall be solemnized in 
Ecclesiastical Council issued the new regu-| an intercessory prayer. 
lations peated on two Sundays, if 
service (when ) in charch under the) it. The most important 
altered state of the law, and the Minister | in the nuptial ritual. : 
for Public Worship has given the same in- 
structions for the new provinces. The pub- | perfect “ ‘and man.” 
lication of the banns of marriage is no loriger | a young ‘couple advance to th 
to take place three times, but is only neces- | are already, in law, husband and 
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AMERICA. 
) BIBLE REVISION IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Br Rev. Pair Bp. 
held a long session in Jaly—the Old Testa-| beem finished and forwarded to the British 
ment Company at Princeton, the New Testa | Committen Leviticus and Luke ase far ad- 
jourmed to the last week im September, when Gospels will probabiy be completed b>- 
the Bible House, New York mittee, having two years the ofthe . 
So far, the Books of Genesis and. Exodus American, have gone, in addition to those a 
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by amuming the cheracters of a European 
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“ Believe on Jesus Christ” “When the 
Evangelical Review, “are taken so much not 
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JAPAN. 
a 1 UnOne the Rev. Mr. Doyen, of the American Baptist Missionary Union, 
writes: “Iam residing in a Japanese house in the native city, surrounded by a dense 
population of heathen,—more than a mile from the ‘ foreign quarter.’ I have taken this 
: course for several reasons. My opportunities for learning the language are vastly iucreased, 
aa I hear nothing else from morning till night. Iam the only missionary residing in the . 
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native city, and, co far as I know, the fist one that hes ever ventuned to pitch his tent right 


in the midst of the heathen. At first the Yooonins, mative local officials, begged me to go 
away and live among my countrymen in the ‘foreign settlement’ This I politely declined 
to do, adding that I hed not come to Japan to live ameng my countrymen, but among the 
Japanese. In dealing with the petty officials, 1 was well aware of their temporizing ways ; 
could gain time, at all events, by appealing to their innate politeness. ‘I tarned a deaf 
ear to their representations of the dengers I should ran by living im the Japanese city, and 
finally reminded them that whea their countrymen visited America we did not shut them 
up like wild beasts in a cage, but let then go and reside wherever they would. They parried 
this remark by saying that they were not responsible. After this, several domiciliary visits — 
were made at my house, but to no purpose, as I showed not the least sign of decamping. I 

weil knew that the Yoconins had a horror of putting pen to paper, for fear of | 

themselves ; 20 at last I said I would go, if they would onder me away in writing. ‘ Then,’ sai 
I, ‘ you will lose face’ (be dishonoured) ‘ if I am driven sway, and my countrymen will know 
that hospitality is differently understood im Japan and Americe.’ These conversations were 
all carried on through an interpreter, as 1 dared not trust my limited knowledge of Japanese 


whither they had gone as a deputation from the directors of the society, an account of what 

they had seen and heard as to the state of the native churches. We subjoin some of the 

most important portions of Dr. Mulleps's deeply ing address. 

of the extent of the population, he mid: “If we calculate that in the 
there is a population of from 2,000,000 to 2,500,000, I 

correct. It has been stated that in the 


there is 


does this Christianity go among them!” Dr. Mullens replied : “ At the conference we held at. 
Antananarivo, we wete told thet some 60,000 out of 300,000 were on the nominal roll of 
_ church members, Mr. Cousins anked the question very pertinently, ‘Are you satisfied that fe 


| 


i 
| 
+! 
| im a matter of so much importance ; so there was 6 ing on : 
| at all events, from that time forth I have not only been undisturbed in possemion of my 
| house, but the ‘Sai bansho’ (city government) have officially recognized my existence by 
. giving permission to my landlord to keep me as tenant, revoesble, however, at their good-will! 
+ and pleasure.” 
MADAGASCAR. 
The members of the London Missionary Society met in large numbers, on the 9th ult, 
to receive from Dr. Mullens and the Rey. J. Pillans, who had just returned from Madagascar, 
: | thoroughly—that nothing less would suffice than that one or two or three of us well : 
| acquainted with the men and the work should, by constant, close, personal communication 
| with our brethren, explain to them what we wish, and learn from them what they wish, and 
ao endeavour to shape out that enlarged character of the mission, and do the more good. I 
don’t want you to think everything in Madagascar wore rose colour. I should like to know 
| if in London twenty-five or thirty active Englishmen—meeting on one oceasion for four days 
together, and then for three days, again meeting for another day, and a fourth time for two 
days—could meet and discuss a hundred important questions bearing on the selection of 
stations, the location of men, and the expenditure of money, and do all that without coming 
; into any collision. We were Englishmen, and there was a good deal of human nature in us 
; all, and we had our collisions. You know among Christian Englishmen how great discus- 
) sions can be conducted with good temper. If equanimity was disturbed, -four hours 
and a good sleep were sufficient to restore it. Wel, tho Whdls thine wes 
the joy as well as the collisions. The end was, we were able, and with very little real diffi- 
| culty, so to combine our judgments and come to such a substantial agreement, that we have 
| formed a plan to shape out an enlarged framework for the mission in Madagascar, which our 
. directors in London will, I think, find no diffieulty in carrying ont.” 
To the questions, “ What was the condition of our native churches |” and “How far 
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PROPOSED GENERAL CONFERENCE AT ROME. 


submitted for consideration to the British, American, and Foreign Branches of the Alliance. 
Mr. Davis's report of his visit to Italy will appear in the next number of Evangelical 


MONTREAL CONFERENCE OF THE CANADA EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE. 


Corresponding Secretary of the Canada ORIGIN OF THE CONFERENCE. 
ta 0 dated ‘The idea of a Dominion Alli- 
treal, Oct. 2, writes as follows :— ance was first mooted in New York, during 


“ T snatch a moment to catch the mail of this | the great Conference held in that city in 
to tell you what a glorious success | October, 1873. The Canadian delegates there 
we had last evening. It was our meeting of | assembled met in the Parlour of 


i 


: 
4 


been 
already, and on | who were requested to act as the Provisional 
An- 


Ix obedience to the wishes of the Council, the Secretary has, during the last month, been on 
a tour of visits to several European branches of the Evangelical Alliance, and to Italy, in 
order to ascertain whether a Conference of Christians of various nations, wisely and prudently 
arranged, would be practicable and desirable in the city of Rome. Interest has been 
expressed, in various Italian cities, in the objects and work of the Alliance; and branches of 
the Alliance have been formed in several of the principal places. It is believed that the 
bond of union thus formed will meet a great want, and strengthen the hands of all who are 
labouring in a common cause. 

In Rome, where this want is most largely felt, the Secretary was enthusiastically 
received, and after various meetings of a most interesting character, Christians came to an 
unanimous resolution to form an Italian branch of the Evangelical Alliance. It was also 
determined that, looking to the religious liberty now enjoyed throughout Italy, and to the 
great importance of giving an impressive testimony for Evangelical doctrine, combined with 
Christian unity, in the city of Rome, the British Council of the Alliance be earnestly 

~ ‘This important resolution will be presented to the Council at next meeting, and 

a start we have made, and the good | gentlemen, clerical and lay, in G 3ritai 
and Ireland, and the United States; and, 

For the account which we subjoin of the| shortly after, similar invitations were for- 
opening meeting we are indebted to the Mon | warded to prominent clergymen and others 
treal Daily Witness, which issues an “Evan-| in the Dominion. The following were the 
gelical Alliance Extra” on occasion of the | officers and Committee of Arrangements: Rev. 

Conference. | Principal Wilkes, D.p., ti.D., President ; Very 
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in, but * One és 
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acknowledge and rejoice 
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citizens 
of God.” Trae, you live 
of from that 
come to this Conference 
are linked to us not only 
of the 
that you 
on our be- 
“ impart 
we may 
be 
ists, of Baptists, 
byterians. Each 
We could distmgd 
bands, the sw: 
centor and the c 
| tery. Some were : 
others were k of our people. 


that, in the face of an arrogant and aggressive 
sacerdotalism on the one side, and of a ma- 
terialistic rationalism on the other, there ought 


that it is a watery distance. It is a curious — 
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for the outpouring upon our city of | to see how small are; it has promoted 
S. aly Ghost. I speak the mind of my | the nutes! by Christians, of the 
brethren around me when I say that our chief meaning of the Scripture asa personally 
not so | sanctifying power; it has awakened interest 
desire in regard to this Conference is, 
much its intellectual or its numerical success in the gredt work of the world’s evangeliza- 
(that it will succeed in these respects we have in, 
no reason to doubt), bat more than all, we in blessed communion Christians of all names, 
crave that through you our souls may of every colour, and of all countries and 
nickened into « higher, purer climes. We hail the extension to the Do- 
We are also looking to receive minion of this Evangelical Alliance as the 
ing your stay amongst us, inauguration of a new era of Christian unity 
tions as to the methods of dealing and work. It is in my heart to say more, 
; cessfully with superstition, with bat I dare not longer detain you from those 
anbelief, with worldlines, with who are to follow. I shall. conclude with 
follies and sins which here, os in ot} this simple prayer, written by the sweetest of 
_ obstruct the progress of religion. our modern Christian singers :— 
| ing of this Conference in city, threefourthe | fuibered into Thee 
of whose population are Roman Catholic, to Under ve Shepierd make one fl 
the number, say, of a hundred and ten thou- Where all is love and harmony.” 
sand, will not be without its inflmence, fur-|Qnce more, welcome! A thousand times 
J nishing, as it will, a tangible proof that, after | welcome to our city, our churches, our homes, 
' all, Protestantism is not that piebald, hetero- | and our hearts ! 
| geneous thing which Romanists are taught to ADDRESSES FROM DELEGATES. 
believe, but that it is substantially one; that| Principal Dawson, in calling for addresses 
Hy the differences which exist amongst us who | from delegates, first introduced to the andi- 
aT have come here for the purpose of establishing | ence the Rev. Dr. Donald Fraser, of London, 
1. for Canada a branch of the Evangelical Alli- | England, who had borne a prominent part in 
: ance, are infinitesimal, compared with that | the formation of the world’s Evangelical Alli- 
iy wide divergence which, in the Roman Catho- | ance, and who was well known to many > 
: lic Church, for example, separates the Gallican | citizens of Montreal from his former residence 
+t from the Ultramontane. To me, it seems | in this city. 
if The Rev. Dr. Fraser, who was warmly 
regret, Mr. Chairman, the absence of our 
| to be greater readiness amongst Protestants to | noble friend, Earl Cavan, who ought to have 
forego their minor differences, and to make | spoken first as the deputation from England. 
common cause, every one of us, against these | I pray you not to ascribe the smallness of the 
powerful antagonisms of our Protestant faith | deputation from England to any lack of re- 
and of our holy religion. Towards this point | spect for the Christians of Canada, or any 
of union, in spirit and in work, the Churches | want of appreciation of the importance of this 
| of Christ are happily verging. “ Whereunto | great Conference. Still less ought we to as- 
we have already attained let us walk by the | cribe it to the least suspicion that there woukl 
same rule, let us mind the same thing,” pray-| not be a hearty reception to a much more : 
ing, labouring, and looking for that oneness | numerous delegation; for your loving wel- 
F in Christ's fold for which He pleaded in his | comes and ample hospitality, like those of our 
| intercessions upon earth, and which, we can- | brethren in the United States, are known to 
not doubt, is now the burden of his all-/all the world. But something is due to the 
| prevailing prayer at the Father's right hand : | distance, and to the unfortunate circumstance 
- “T pray not for these alone, but for them | [iis 
| also which shall believe on me through their | fact that it seems to be longer from England 
: word ; that they all may be one, as thou, | to Canada than from Canada to England, and 
ze Father, art in me and I in thee, that they | many of our friends regard the trip hither- 
also may be one im us, that the world may | ward with much more concern than the prow 
, believe that thou hast sent me.” In the | pect of it gave to such old milors as my 
older communities of Christendom, the Evan- | colleagues and myself. Then there prevails 
gelical Alliance has been rallying ground for | amongst us the feeling that you are quite as 
: Christians of every name. It has brought | wide awake on this side of the water as we 
, them into closer contact with each other ; it | are ; and though it may be to send a 
if has led them to compare their differences, and 
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JAMES DAVIS, Secretary. 


Alliance House, 7, Adam Street, Adelphi.” 
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the 
deepen 
hope is that 
mn that we are 
our meeting 
we 
ieve God 
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